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** THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*? 


ARTIOLE THIRTEENTH. 


EVENING HERALD. Daily afternoon newspaper. Folio; 
six columns; size, 19% X 29inches. Published by DENNIS 
F. DEALY, at No. 23 south Seventh street. Price, one cent. 
Type used: Brevier, Minion, and Nonpareil. Printed on 
a Taylor double-cylinder press. 


THE first number of the EVENING HERALD was 
published on Monday, August 27, 1866, by CHARLES 
F. REINSTEIN & Co., JoHN K. CHADWICK being Mr. 
Reinstein’s associate in the undertaking. It had five 
columns to a page, and was printed on a sheet 18X26 
inches. The publication was at the corner of Hudson 
and Harmony streets, and the paper was printed on 
the press of the Saturday Hoening Post. 

The HERALD was commenced as a cheap Democra- 
tic paper, designed to reach all classes, and at a time 
when party feeling ran high. No other Democratic 
afternoon paper then existed, nor had any attempt 
been made to establish one since the suspension of 
the Hvening Journal, in 1863. The needs which then 
seemed to exist, and the course marked out for this 
new newspaper venture, are set forth in the publish- 
ers’ introduction, under the rather formidable title of 
Prolegomenon :— 

It has been a want long felt and frequently noticed, that 
we have no afternoon paper in Philadelphia which, while it 
gives the news of the day with promptness and energy, is 
free to discuss the public men and matters of the time with- 
out that party bias which leads to distorted views and half- 
told truths. And we say this without the slightest intention 
or desire to make unpleasant remarks about our neighbors 
who are already in the field of enterprise into which we are 
just now entering. 

We propose to have our opinions ‘of public measures and 
public men as sharp and decided as any one else, and to ex- 
press them, too, with that freedom that becomes the Free 
Press of a Free Country. ° 

It is our solemn and deliberate conviction that the resolu- 
tions adopted by the great National Union Convention,* 
which met here on the 14th instant, contain the true politi- 
eal principles upon which the government of our country 
must be administered to restore to us that peace, prosperity, 
and happiness which, before the rebellion, were our boast 
and pride, and the envy of the world. To the policy of that 
unselfish and distinguished patriot who now guides the des- 
tiny of the country, we also give our unconditional support. 
Long may Andrew Johnson live to enjoy the gratitude of 
the whole people for his present firm, decided, and patriotic 
course. 

The American people now require rest. .... Letthe 





* This convention was called for the purpose of founding 
a party to support the policy of President Johnson, but it 
failed of its purpose. 





progressionists be satisfied with what has been accomplished. 
The saying, ‘‘Revolutions never go backward,” which has 
recently become popular with public writers and speakers of 
a certain class, is only relatively true. The French Revolu- 
tion culminated in the Republic, but retrograded into the 
despotic Empire. Human nature must receive much educa- 
tion before we will be ready for the Millenium, and Progress 
is only the swing of the pendulum that is sure to recede 
when it carries the social system higher than its component 
parts are ready to receive and capable of sustaining. 


Thus ushered into being, the EVENING HERALD be- 
came at once a thorough-going Democratic journal, 
and has always consistently supported the measures 
of that party, and done battle against its opponents. 
Zealously sustaining President Johnson in his antago- 
nism to the Republican party, it warmly opposed his 
conviction under the articles of impeachment pre- 
ferred against him in 1867, and rejoiced over his ac- 
quittal. It was also an early advocate of municipal 
reform, and opposed legislative interference in mat- 
ters purely local. 

CHARLES F. REINSTEIN, one of the original pro- 
prietors of the HERALD, is a practical printer, and had 
considerable newspaper experience before embarking 
in this enterprise. He was at one time foreman of the 
Evening Argus—a Democratic afternoon paper, pub- 
lished by Joseph Severns—and subsequently removed 
to Washington to fill the same position on the Consti- 
tutional Union, published by Col. Thomas B. Florence. 
He displayed much energy in conducting the HERALD 
against adverse circumstances, and succeeded in carry- 
ing it to a point from which permanence and profit 
might be reached. Mr. Reinstein is at present engaged 
in the job printing business. His leisure time is almost 
entirely devoted to Sunday-school affairs, and he is es- 
pecially active in the establishment of mission schools, 
in the success of which he is deeply interested. 

Mr. CHADWICK, who was associated with Mr. Rein- 
stein in the publication of the HERALD, was formerly 
engaged in the stove business, and had for some time 
been a tax collector under the Democratic administra- 
tion. We believe that this was his only connection 
with journalism. 

On the 13th of April, 1867, the office of the EVENING 
HERALD was removed to No. 708 Market street, and 
on the 1st of January following the paper was en- 
larged by the addition of a column to each page, and 
a proportionate increase in length. In March, 1868, 
it sought its old neighborhood, and became located in 
the basement of the building at the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Chestnut streets, whence it removed, a 
year later, to No. 105 south Fourth street. 

After conducting the HERALD nearly four years—a 
trying period in the life of a newspaper, especially in 
that of one started with small capital—Messrs. Rein- 
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stein & Co. accepted an offer made to them by DENNIS 
F. DEALy, who became sole proprietor of the estab- 
lishment on the 20th of March, 1870. In their Valedic- 
tory, the original publishers said :— 

There have been times when it appeared as though we 
must succumb; but we had started out to publish a Demo- 
cratic journal, . . and we determined to win success if 
it was within the compass of human possibility. . . . We 
have tried to advocate such measures as we honestly believed 
would promote tlie best interests of the party and the coun- 
try. If we have failed in any one particular, it is because 
we are subject to frailties which are the common lot of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Dealy, who now became the publisher of the 
EVENING HERALD, is a native of Philadelphia. He 
was educated in our public schools, and graduated at 
the High School in 1852. Shortly afterwards, he be- 
came engaged in mercantile pursuits. At an early 
age he took an active part in politics, belonging to the 
rigid Democratic school. In 1857, he was appointed a 
clerk in the Comptroller’s office, and was afterwards 
promoted to be auditing clerk. He was subsequently 
chief clerk in the City Treasurer’s office, from which 
he was displaced on the succession of a treasurer of 
opposite politics. Mr. Dealy then became book-keeper 
to the well-known firm of T. J. Martin & Co., with 
whom he continued for several years, with great ad- 
vantage to the firm and to himself. Here his duties 
were extremely arduous, and failing health compelled 
him to relinquish them. In 1869, he was appointed 
chief clerk in the Tax Receiver’s office, and continued 
in that position until the decision of the court, in a 
contested election case, unseated the incumbent of the 
office. About this time the HERALD was offered for 
sale, and he became its purchaser. 

In the various public positions that he has held, Mr. 
Dealy has been a faithful public servant, and has borne 
an irreproachable character, winning the respect of 
his political opponents as well as the confidence of his 
party associates. On taking control of the EVENING 
HERALD, he said :— 

Its columns will be unflinchingly devoted to the support of 
the old, cherished principles of the great Democratic party, 
and under no circumstances will they be permitted to be 
controlled by any clique or faction, of whatever name or pre- 
tentions. 

While the influence of the EventNG HERALD will always 
be cheerfully and conscientiously given to the support of the 
principles of the Democratic party, its publisher does not 
feel bound either to countenance or support bad nomina- 
tions. If, by intrigues, or through the agency of other in- 
fluences, nominations not “fit to be made” are thrust upon 
the party, he will not only deem it his right to withhold sup- 
port from such candidates, but his duty to oppose them, be- 
lieving that if the Democratic party is ever to regain its 
former proud ascendency, this most desirable result will be 
reached only by applying the scalpel to all offensive excres- 
cences, prominent and foremost amongst which are unfit 
candidates. 





On Saturday, November 12, 1870, the Herald office 
was removed to its present location, No. 23 south 
Seventh street, and a double-cylinder press was pur- 
chased. The proprietor also turned his attention to 
establishing carriers’ routes for the paper, and his 
efforts have been so successful that the greater part of 
the edition is now served to regular subscribers in the 
city, or distributed in packages to various towns in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 

The EVENING HERALD continues to be an outspoken 
Democratic paper. While many recognized organs of 
the party are pleading for a ‘‘ passive policy”’ in the 
coming presidential canvass, it advocates the mainte- 
nance of a distinctive organization, the calling of a 
national convention, and the nomination of unques- 
tionable Democrats for President and Vice President. 
Without professing much hope for the present, it has 
strong faith in the future. Ina recent issue, it said: 
‘“‘Away with this passive policy. If it is adopted, we 
sink our distinctive party organization, and, instead 
of being leaders, accept the humble position of fol- 
lowers. This is not in accordance with the record of 
Democracy. It is not one of its characteristics to ac- 
cept the position of a subordinate when by right it is 
entitled to command. It may not win this 
time, but it can try to win; and just as the vigorous and 
repeated exercise of the blacksmith’s arm strengthens 
its muscles, so will this coming contest render the 
Democratic party stronger, more compact, and better 
fitted for those which are to follow.’’ 

Mr. A. M. Spangler, whose literary career was briefly 
stated in the article on the Hoening Star, has been 
almost continuously employed in the editorial depart- 
ment of the HERALD since its commencement, and for 
several years his services were given gratuitously to 
aid in its establishment. Hon. James Wall, ex-United 
States Senator from New Jersey, was a frequent con- 
tributor to its columns during 1868-’69. For a short 
time in the early part of 1870, the editorial department 
was entrusted to Mr. W. H. Van Nortwick. 

After passing through the trials incident to every 
journalistic venture, the EvENtyGc HERALD is now a 
successful newspaper. Its circulation is large, and its 
advertising columns well filled. Its editorials are brief, 
pithy, and vigorous; and its varied news matter is judi- 
ciously condensed. Being fhe only evening paper in 
Philadelphia that supports the Democratic party, the 
HERALD has a field to itself; and the low price at 
which it is published enables it to reach all classes. 
Mr. Dealy, albeit not reared as a journalist, has dis- 
played much tact in its management, and may fairly 
expect corresponding rewards. He is efficiently as- 
sisted in the business department by Mr. James Ble- 
loch, a gentleman who unites excellent and agreeable 
business habits with his thorough practical knowledge 
of the art of printing. 
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THE TARIFF ON TYPE. 


Ir was our intention to prepare an article on this 
subject, showing the falsity of many of the statements 
that have lately been made—either ignorantly or de- 
signedly—by the Newspaper Reporter, in regard to the 
type founders of the United States and their business. 
We may hereafter do so. But for the present, we 
prefer to give place to the following letter from Mr. 
Theo. L. De Vinne, a gentleman widely and favorably 
known, and occupying a position which places him 
above the suspicion of having interested motives in 
presenting his views on the subject. 


To the Editor of the Tribune :— 

Str: A bill has recently been introduced in Congress 
that provides for a reduction in the tariff rates on 
printing type. Printers are solicited to petition for 
the abolition of all duty. It is claimed that the exist- 
ing duty is virtually a tax on knowledge; that it 
serves no public advantage, enriching only the type 
founder, while it oppresses the printer; that a re- 
moval of the duty would reduce the cost of type in 
this country from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent., 
to the great benefit of the printer and the public, 
whose interests, it is asserted, should be held superior 
to those of the American type founder. 

This curt summary is a fair statement of the case of 
the petitioners. Before making any further observa- 
tions, it may be well to state the exact amount of this 
duty—a necessary fact to the discussion that is not 
stated by the advocates of the measure. 

The duty on printing type is twenty-five per cent. 
on the foreign cost. The same tariff that imposes this 
duty enumerates many articles that are subject to 
double, treble, and quadruple that rate. This tariff 
was constructed quite as much for revenue as for pro- 
tection. There is no warrant for the belief that type 
founders have been specially favored. 

It is not practicable to state precisely the foreign 
cost of type. The price lists of foreign founders have 
different prices and classifications ; they make distinc- 
tions that are not made here; their sizes and names 
are different; their classifications are altogether dif- 
ferent from those of American founders. A table 
that purports to show at a glance and in contrast the 
price of foreign and domestic type is misleading. To 
be truthful, it must be accompanied with many expla- 
nations. 

But such a table is not needed. It is admitted that 
the foreign rates for Roman type are lower than the 
American rates. But this admission should be applied 
in its broad sense only to the larger sizes. The smaller, 
more useful, and most purchased sizes of foreign Ro- 
man advance much more rapidly in price than they do 
with us, as the bodies decrease in size. The rates for 
foreign Blacks, Scripts, Ornamentals, and for small 
fonts and small sizes of Roman, are quite as high as, 
and sometimes higher than, the rates of American 
founders. An average, made up from a contrasted 
table showing the American and foreign rates for 
each size of Roman type, wauld show that the foreign 
type was cheaper. The inference deduced from such 
a table would be decgeptiye, The larger sizes, that 
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serve only to decrease the average rate to an injurious 
contrast with the American average rate, are spar- 
ingly bought and little used. To be just, a compari- 
son should be instituted not between all sizes of Ro- 
man face only, but between such sizes and faces as 
constitute the greatest part of the stock of every 
American printer. In all offices such a stock is chiefly 
made up of the smaller sizes of Roman; in most job 
offices there is a large proportion, and sometimes the 
greater proportion, of Ornamentals. If careful in- 
quiry be made as to the relative cost at respective 
points of manufacture of a fairly assorted stock of 
American and foreign type, it will be found that, in 
the aggregate, there is no such formidable disparity 
in price as has been claimed. The proposition that 
foreign printing type are uniformly fifty per cent. 
cheaper than the American, is altogether untenable. 
Such an assertion may be maintained only by confin- 
ing the comparison to selected sizes and faces that 
constitute but a portion of the ordinary composing- 
room stock. 

If printers were traders only, who made the selling 
of type their exclusive business, specious reasons might 
be advanced why they should not be shut out of the 
cheapest market. But it is the business of the printer 
to use the type he buys. Is it his interest to buy his 
tools in foreign markets? Would it be to the general 
welfare of the trade that it should be dependent for 
existence on foreign founders? 

Setting aside all considerations of public welfare, 
and confining the question only to its personal results, 
it may be asserted that the inconveniences of using 
foreign type can hardly be overstated. With the 
writer, this evil is not a matter of speculation, but one 
of experience. More than twenty years ago, he was 
employed in an office that, for that day, made large 
purchases of foreign Ornamentals. How much time 
was lost in fudging for sorts, in useless stereotyping, 
in double printings, cannot be expressed by figures. 
This extra work was compulsory ; for the sorts were 
not to be had. Any printer can see that such a waste 
of time soon makes cheap type dear. It is enough to 
add that the experiment of using foreign type was 
unsuccessful, and was abandoned. 

On Text type the annoyances would be still greater. 
It matters little how large a font is ordered, or how 
well it is sorted, every printer finds it necessary from 
time to time to buy additional sorts. If these sorts 
can be had quickly, the work can be done to profit ; if 
they cannot be had, the work is lost. And here we 
may properly acknowledge the obliging disposition of 
our founders, in the furnishing of sorts in many cases 
where the sorts cost them much more than they re- 
ceive. I have telegraphed at three o’clock in the 
afternoon to a Philadelphia firm, with whom I had few 
dealings, for a pound of sorts, and have had them spe- 
cially cast and delivered in New York by noon of the 
next day. A New York founder has kept men and 
machines at work all night to give the office odd sorts 
that were required, and that were furnished next 
morning. Such instances are quite common. 

On a font of foreign type, such accommodation is 
impossible. The purchaser cuts himself off from all 
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chance of help when he is in extremity. If such a pur- 
chaser saves a hundred dollars by his choice of foreign 
type, and for want of sorts has to decline profitable 
orders on which he might make a profit of twice that 
sum, or has to execute such orders at disadvantage and 
loss, has he not been penny wise and pound foolish? 

Foreign type will be found especially objectionable 
to an American printer, by reason of their irregulari- 
ties. If American type are not uniform in body, they 
are at least uniform in height to paper. The variations 
we now have in body are quite enough, but they are 
trivial as compared with those of foreign founders. 
Whoever fancies that it will be to his advantage to 
have, in addition to his miscellaneous stock, French 
bodies made up to Fournier’s points and to Didot’s 
points that justify with no other bodies, and with the 
novelty of nicks on the backs, or to have German 
type that are above our standard height, or Scotch 
type that are below it, and all fitted to moulds unused 
in American foundries, may try the experiment. For 
use, the writer would refuse them at any price. 

It is not wise for American printers to take any 
steps that will discourage American type founders in 
their efforts to raise the standard of typography. He 
must be willfully blind who does not see that the 
higher prices received by founders since 1862 have 
been wisely used for the general advantage of the 
trade. Before this date, most of the founders were 
virtually copyists of foreign founders. They bought 
drives and electrotyped matrices, but they cut few 
ornamental faces. The punch-cutters of merit in the 
United States might have been counted on the fingers, 
and they had a precarious employment. Now, our 
founders invent styles. Better pay has stimulated them 
to invention. Within the past ten years, more useful 
faces of type have been originated in this country than 
in any other. Of their beauty and value to the printer 
it is unnecessary to speak. It is enough to state that 
if it were not for modern faces like the Card Texts, 
Ray Shaded, Blacks, Scripts, &c., many a printer 
whose presses are now in active and profitable em- 
ployment would be standing idle, and that, under the 
new and vigorous competition of the steam lithogra- 
phic press, this valuable class of work would have 
been appropriated by the lithographer. No foreign 
type could have averted this result. The manufac- 
ture of ornamental types in this country is but in its 
infancy, and so is the competition of lithography by 
steam presses. The letter-press printer of the future 
will need all the help he can get. It is clearly to his 
interest to promote the interests of the type founder. 
The abolition of the duty of twenty-five per cent. on 
type would immediately arrest this development. For 
less pay the American type founder could not design 
new faces. 

To some printers the saving of twenty-five per cent. 
on their next purchase of type may seem an immediate 
advantage too important to be overlooked. But are 
its ulterior effects considered? The removal of the 
duty affects the value of old type as well as of new. 
Every printer who signs a petition to Congress to 
abolish the duty, is petitioning that Congress shall 
declare his present stock of type to be of one-fourth 
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less value—is petitioning that rivals and competitors 
shall have the privilege of commencing business with 
twenty-five per cent. more advantage. 

If it will conduce to the public good to remove the 
duty on type, why not take it off presses and paper? 
They too can be bought abroad at lower rates, and the 
immediate saving that may be effected will be of ser- 
vice. But when paper and presses have been imported 
to such an extent that the value of every printing office 
is reduced one-third or one-half, and when unthinking 
rivals have been stimulated to enter a trade already 
overcrowded, to the consequent depression of prices, 
will this general cheapening of values be of advantage 
to any interest? 

Will not the pernicious example set by printers 
themselves, in clamoring for a removal of the duty on 
type and printing material, recoil on their own heads? 
If it is of prime importance to printers that type should 
be cheap, then it is of equal importance to the public 
that printed matter should be cheap. American print- 
ers have considered hitherto that their work is neces- 
sarily of such local necessity that they can be indiffer- 
ent to the cheaper labor and cheaper work of foreign 
printers. It isan error. Much of the large work now 
done here, not only of books, but of labels and job-work, 
could be done abroad at half the prices of American 
printers. It is done to an extent the effects of which 
are already seriously felt by the trade. One New York 
insurancée company alone is known to have remitted 
fifty thousand dollars to England within the last two 
years for calendars in colors. Excellent workmen can 
be hired in Germany and Holland for seventy-five cents 
per day; in France and Scotland for one dollar per 
day ; paper is equally cheap, and large buyers of print- 
ing know it. If printers insist on a removal of the 
duty on type, it will soon be followed by a removal of 
the duty on paper and printed matter. In a competi- 
tion of prices between labor at seventy-five cents and at 
three dollars and thirty-three cents per day, the Ameri- 
can printer has not the slightest chance of success. 
The damaging results of this competition would be 
felt by every printer in the country. Is it wise to in- 
vite it? THEO. L. DE VINNE. 

NEw YorK, February 25, 1872. 


—_—————_so2o———————— 


LITERARY ARROGANCE. 

WE must seek . . forthe true marks by which 
presumption or arrogance may be detected, and on 
which the charge may be grounded with little hazard 
of mistake or injustice. And as I confine my present 
observations to literature, I deem such criteria neither 
difficult to determine nor to apply. The first mark, 
as it appears to me, is a frequent bare assertion of 
opinions not generally received, without condescend- 
ing to prefix or annex the facts and reasons on which 
such opinions were formed ; especially if this absence 
of logical courtesy is supplied by contemptuous or 
abusive treatment of such as happen to doubt of or 
oppose the decisive ipse dizi. But to assert, however 
nakedly, that a passage in a lewd novel, in which the 
Sacred Writings are denounced as more likely to 

















pollute the young an innocent mind See a romance 
notorious for its indecency—to assert, I say, that such 
a passage argues equal impudence and ignorance in 
its author, at the time of writing and publishing it 
—this is not arrogance; although to a vast majority 
of the decent part of our countrymen it would be 
superfluous as a truism, if it were exclusively an au- 
thor’s business to convey or revive knowledge, and 
not sometimes his duty to awaken the indignation of 
his reader by the expression of his own. 

A second species of this unamiable quality, which 
has been often distinguished by the name of Warbur- 
tonian arrogance, betrays itself, not as in the former, 
by proud or petulant omission of proof or argument, 
but by the habit of ascribing weakness of intellect, or 
want of taste and sensibility, or hardness of heart, or 
corruption of moral principle, to all who deny the 
truth of the doctrine, or the sufficiency of the evi- 
dence, or the fairness of the reasoning adduced in its 
support. This is, indeed, not essentially different 
from the first, but assumes a separate character from 
its accompaniments; for though both the doctrine 
and its proofs may have been legitimately supplied 
by the understanding, yet the bitterness of personal 
crimination will resolve itself into naked assertion. 
We are, therefore, authorized by experience, and jus- 
tified on the principle of self-defence and by the law 
of fair retaliation, in attributing it to a vicious temper 
arrogant from irritability, or irritable from arrogance. 
This learned arrogance admits of many gradations, 
and is aggravated or palliated, according as the point 
in dispute has been more or less controverted, as the 
reasoning bears a smaller or greater proportion to the 
virulence of the personal detraction, and as the person 
or parties who are the objects of it are more or less 
respected, more or less worthy of respect. 

Lastly, it must be admitted as a just imputation of 
presumption when an individual obtrudes on the pub- 
lic eye, with all the high pretensions of originality, 
opinions and observations in regard to which he must 
plead willful ignorance in order to be acquitted of dis- 
honest plagiarism. On the same seat must the writer 
be placed who, in a disquisition on any important 
subject, proves by falsehood, either of omission or of 
positive error, that he has neglected to possess him- 
self, not only of the information requisite for this 
particular subject, but even of those acquirements 
and that general knowledge which could alone au- 
thorize him to commence a public instructor. This is 
an office which cannot be procured gratis. The in- 
dustry necessary for the due exercise of its functions 
is its purchase-money, and the absence or insufficiency 
of the same is so far a species of dishonesty, and im- 
plies a presumption in the literal as well as the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. He has taken a thing before 
he had acquired any right or title thereto. 

If in addition to this unfitness, which every man 
possesses the means of ascertaining, his aim should 
be to unsettle a general belief closely connected with 
public and private quiet, and if his language and 
manner be avowedly calculated for the illiterate, and 
perhaps licentious, part of his countrymen, disgust- 
ing as his presumption must appear, it is yet lost or 
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evanescent in close wstiptemeed of his guilt. That 
Hobbes translated Homer into English verse and pub- 
lished his translation, furnishes no positive evidence 
of his self-conceit, though it implies a great lack of 
self-knowledge and of acquaintance with the nature 
of poetry.* A strong wish often imposes itself on the 
mind for an actual power. The mistake is favored 
by the innocent pleasure derived from the exercise of 
versification, perhaps by the approbation of intimates ; 
and the candidate asks from more impartial readers 
that sentence which nature has not enabled him to 
anticipate. But when the philosopher of Malmesbury 
waged war with Wallis and the fundamental truths 
of pure geometry, every instance of his gross ignor- 
ance and utter misconception of the very elements of 
the science he proposed to confute, furnished an un- 
answerable fact in proof of his high presumption ; and 
the confident and insulting language of the attack 
leaves the judicious reader in as little doubt of his 
gross arrogance. An illiterate mechanic, who, mis- 
taking some disturbance of his nerves for a miracu- 
lous call, proceeds alone to convert a tribe of savages, 
whose language he can have no natural means of 
acquiring, may have been misled by impulses very 
different from those of high self-opinion; but the 
illiterate perpetrator of the ‘‘Age of Reason” must 
have had his very conscience stupefied by the habitual 
intoxication of presumptuous arrogance, and his com- 
mon sense over-clouded by the vapors from his heart. 
As long, therefore, as I obtrude no unsupported 
assertions on my readers, and as long as I state my 
opinions and the evidence which induced or com- 
pelled me to adopt them with calmness and that diffi- 
dence in myself which is by no means incompatible 
with a firm belief in the justness of the opinions them- 
selves; while I attack no man’s private life from any 
cause, and detract from no man’s honors in his public 
character, from the truth of his doctrines, or the 
merits of his compositions, without detailing all my 
reasons and resting the result solely on the arguments 
adduced ; while I moreover explain fully the motives 
of duty which influenced me in resolving to institute 
such investigation; while I confine all asperity of 
censure, and all expressions of contempt, to gross 
violations of truth, honor, and decency, to the base 
corrupter and the detested slanderer; while I write 
on no subject which I have not studied with my best 
attention, on no subject which my education and 
acquirements have incapacitated me from properly 
understanding ; and, above all, while I approve my- 
self, alike in praise and in blame, in close reasoning 
and in impassioned declamation, a steady friend to 
the two best and surest friends of all men, truth and 
honesty, I will not fear an accusation of either pre- 
sumption or arrogance from the good and the wise. 
I shall pity it from the weak, and welcome it from the 
wicked.—CoLERIDGE, The Frtent. 


* At the cme I wete this essay, ‘one indeed till the p pre- 
sent month, December, 1818, I had never seen Hobbes’s trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, which I now find is by no means to 
be spoken of contemptuously. It is doubtless as much too 
ballad-like as the later versions are too epic; but still, on the 
whole, it leaves a much truer impression of the original. 
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PUNCH’S GOLDEN BRIDGE. 


Mr. Puncu, considering it his duty to step forward 
at the present moment, and to suggest an easy and 
honorable arrangement of the American question, has 
prepared the following schedule of English claims for 
compensation. It is manifest that they are all abso- 
lutely just, and he is sure that the American govern- 
ment will admit that fact. Therefore, all that remains 
to be done is this: Let Mr. Hamilton Fish append his 
signature, and the words “ All right!’’ (he might add 
‘old hoss,” or not, as he may think the American 
nation would desire, ) and then the two governments 
have but to exchange receipts for their respective 
claims. 


Her Majesiy’s Government Claims Compensation 


For twenty years of violent abuse poured £8. d. 

upon England by the New York Herald 

in the interest of slavery, and up to the 

date when the editor of that paper was 

informed that he really must be hanged 

if he would not desist from treason to the 

I ind oc nknss occtnbarcnetcecs 00 
For similar abuse, in nobody’s interest in 

particular, since the above date........ 0 0 
For encouraging Fenians, and for putting 

Canada in dread of a Fenian invasion.. 00 
For permitting the Irish American press 

RE Es ca si.cnccctncrcsenassae 00 
For inducing many persons in England 

to use the word “reliable” instead of 

POI sch db cceedencivetansces’. 
For allowing Mr. G. F. Train (our enemy) 

to be out of a lunatic asylum............ 00 6 
For the use of the works of ancient Eng- 

lish authors, from William Shakspeare 

downwards, and for calling them Ame- 

OG BION vie 50000 0055. 4p08 vestsscccsce 100,000,000 0 0 
For piracy on modern English authors, 

and for not calling a great many of 

them American authors................. 
For spoiling a great number of decent se- 

cond-rate English actors, and sending 

them home with the idea they were 

TOG GI I ions ccccccccsascccces 0 
For insulting the King’s or Queen’s Eng- 

lish by speaking it for fifty years nasally 20,000,000 0 0 
For eclipsing the harmless gayety of na- 

tions by suddenly stopping the supply of 

capital nigger stories, which have now 

| EEA err 
For outraging humanity by not annexing 

Mexico and putting an end to its atro- 

aac Sa etek hog ciiacsncecpccnctets 100,000,000 0 0 
For putting us under an obligation by the 

graceful return of that Arctic vessel, 

SOP BOG BE WOOME cose csccassccciszee 
For attempting to destroy the monarchial 

principles of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

by treating him with so much kindness 

and hospitality that H.R.H. was induced 

to think well of repub‘icans............. 100,000,000 0 0 
For persuading Mademoiselle Nilsson to 

leave London for America, and for still 


2% 
034 


20,000,000 0 0 


100,000,000 0 0 


“1 
S 
a 


1,000,000 0 0 


1,000,000 0 0 


detaining that songstress. ............... 100,000 0 0 
For inventing Herr Breitmann, instead of 

leaving to some Englishman the honor 

of inverting Wim... .cccesccccccscecsece 100,000 0 0 
For incessantly reproducing pictures from 

Punch, and never acknowledging their 

BOUNCE... 0.00. cccccccceccccvcccesccsccceecs No charge. 

This is our bill. £442, 200, 000 8 4% 





PUNCH, GLADSTONE & CO. 





POETS AS READERS. 

I HAVE heard poets—ay, and some great ones—read 
their own compositions; and I confess that I wished 
some other persons had done it. To hear Coleridge, 
with half-closed eyes, and a measured, sing-song in- 
tonation, repeat that exquisite poem of love, beginning 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame ; 
was more strange than agreeable ; for one might have 
smiled had any one but the author of the melodious 
and exquisitely tender lines so uttered them. Southey 
would square his elbows, and, if you asked him (for 
he was chary in presenting his effusions even to pri- 


¢| vate friends), read page after page from “ Roderick”’ 


or “Thalaba,’”’ evidently without exhibiting any of the 
author’s proverbial self-appreciation. Wordsworth, 
on the other hand, read his compositions as if his de- 
sire was to make the listener believe that they were 
ordinary prose. Moore, whose musical utterance of 
his own lyrics subdued his listeners into silence and 
tears, would read them in a see-saw manner, as if he 
were ashamed of them, and desired to get rid of the 
task-work, and dip into a beaker of champagne. Lover 
would warble his songs like a bird—only too palpably 
imitating, without catching, Moore’s grace and ten- 
derness ; but, when he tried to read them, his mono- 
tony was melancholy. Byron, I have heard from those 
who knew him well, always preferred that others 
should read his poetry, knowing that his own way of 
doing it was the reverse of good. Charles Dickens, 
whose prose so often was poetry, read his own writ- 
ings admirably. The art of concealing art was ex- 
hibited, to a great degree, in his case; he read with a 
fine disdain for the practised professional elocutignist, 
who impresses on his pupils the necessity of giving a 
separate and distinct action with every word. I heard 
Walter Scott repeat a few lines of his own composi- 
tion, and, with all my admiration for him, felt that he 
accentuated the wrong words, and failed to bring out 
the full meaning of the passage. Once, also, heard 
him repeat with infinite feeling and effect a few stanzas 
from one of the old ballads which he loved so well. 
To the poetry of others he could do justice, and did. 
Years after this, but before he had ‘‘shuffled off this 
mortal coil,’”’ I read, and could understand then, a 
passage in Sir Walter’s letter (in Moore’s Life of Lord 
Byron) which runs thus: ‘‘ Lord Byron’s reading did 
not seem to me to have been very extensive, either in 
poetry or history. Having the advantage of him in 
that respect, and possessing a good competent share 
of such reading as is little read, I was sometimes able 
to put under his eye objects which had for him the 
interest of novelty. I remember particularly repeat- 
ing to him the fine poem of Hardyknute—an imita- 
tion of the old Scottish ballad—with which he was so 
much affected, that some one who was in the same 
apartment asked me what I could possibly have been 
telling Byron by which he was so much agitated.”’ 
That same ballad had been taught him before he 
was four years old; and he used to shout forth the 
stanzas, even thus early, no matter how inconvenient 
the noise might be to the moods or ailments of some 
of his auditors. In after years, on the blank leaf of 
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his copy of Allan Ramsay’s ‘‘ Evergreen,” in which 
the ballad is printed, Sir Walter wrote, ‘‘Hardy- 
knute was the first poem that I ever learnt, the last 
that I shall forget.’” No wonder that he repeated it 
to Byron with an earnestness and force which deeply 
affected that wayward Childe, himself a monarch of 
song. There is an entry in Byron’s diary, in 1821, as 
follows: ‘“‘I have found out the seal cut on Murray’s 
letter. It is meant for Sir Walter Scott; but it does 
not do him justice. Scott’s—particularly when he 
recites—is a very intelligent countenance.’’—Dr. R. 
SHELTON MACKENZIE, Life of Walter Scott. 


—_—_——____ 8a oe 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the 11th of March, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania inaugurated their new hall No. 820 Spruce 
street, in the building originally erected to receive 
and exhibit West’s picture of Christ Healing the Sick, 
which was painted by him as a gift to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. This building has been enlarged by 
the addition of two wings, whose united measurement 
is twenty by fifty feet, so that the Society now has 
accommodations far superior to any it heretofore pos- 
sessed. The alterations have been made and the 
rooms fitted up at an expense of seventeen thousand 
dollars, which has been subscribed by the members. 

This is the third change in location the Society has 
made since its organization in 1824, when it met in 
the rooms of the American Philosophical Society, on 
Fifth street below Chestnut. In 1844, it secured rooms 
at No. 115 (now 211) south Sixth street, which, while 
less commodious than those it had left, were exclusively 
devoted to its uses. About three years later, the pre- 
sent Atheneum, on Sixth street, being completed, the 
Society removed to the upper rooms of it, and there 
remained until its present quarters were completed. 

On the inauguration of the new hall, Mr. John Wm. 
Wallace, President of the Society, pronounced an elo- 
quent discourse before a large and brilliant audience, 
and a poem was read by Dr. Benjamin H. Coates, who, 
nearly fifty years ago, was one of the founders of the 
Society. Mr. Wallace not only gave an interesting 
sketch of the history of the Society, but he vividly re- 
called those incidents in the early history of Philadel- 
phia of which every Pennsylvanian may justly feel 
proud, and many of which redound to the glory of the 

nation. He drew attention to the facts that 


From this region the light of letters first shone forth to all the 
Middle Colonies in the establishment of the PRINTING PRESS 
[1685] ; that from Philadelphia first, on this wide continent, 
came the proposition to print in English the Holy Scriptures 
and to accompany them by the Book of Common Prayer 
[1687-8]; that in Philadelphia, too, were asserted—jirst as- 
serted on the face of the round world—the rights of the press 
against the arbitrary control of Government [1689]; and 
again, at a later date, when arbitrary power sought to exer- 
cise itself through courts of justice, was proclaimed [1692] 
—first, again, on the face of the round world—a principle in 
the law of libel, ‘‘as then,” says David Paul Brown, “‘as- 
serted nowhere, but which now protects every publication 
in much of our Union; a principle which English judges, 
after the struggles of the great whig Chief Justice and Chan- 





cellor, Lord Camden, through his whole career, and of the 
brilliant declaimer, Mr. Erskine, were unable to reach, and 
which, at a later day, became established in England only 
by the enactment of Mr. Fox's libel-bill in Parliament itself.” 
In Philadelphia, therefore, was the liberty of the press first 
asserted and successfully maintained. 


Mr. Wallace further alluded to the establishment of 
schools as early as 1683; an application for a bank 
charter in 1688, in speaking of which Governor Black- 
well, Penn’s deputy, ‘distinguished sharply between 
‘money’ and ‘bills’;’’ to the organization here of the 
first fire insurance company on this continent, in 1752 ; 
to the early foundation of benevolent institutions, and 
especially of the Pennsylvania Hospital, founded in 
1755; ‘‘an institution, the very grandeur of whose walls 
tellsa history ; an institution so large in its dimensions, 
so admirably conceived in its plan; so effectively set 
in operation, with such wisdom and beneficence com- 
bined, that, notwithstanding the great growth of this 
city in all directions since the day when it was founded, 
no new institution of the same kind was, for near a 
century afterwards, ever greatly needed, or put into 
any operation.” 

Of still wider interest was that portion of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s address in which he dwelt on the ‘different 
glories of the Revolutionary and Republican epochs,”’ 
and on the immortal events in every history of which 
the name of Philadelphia will be indissolubly promi- 
nent. Our space will not allow us to indulge our in- 
clination to give even an abstract of this admirable 
discourse, but we cannot refrain from quoting a single 
paragraph. Mr. Wallace said :— 


I advocate no selfish exaltation of Pennsylvania. Far from 
it. The glory of one State is the glory of all, and the more 
that others can show how near their title to honor approaches 
ours, the prouder shall we all feel of our common land. Nor, 
coming to narrower limits, would I regard our city as the 
Athens of this age. Cities, like men or women, may wrap 
themselves in vanity, while the ridicule of all who see attends 
their self-complacency. But, for all this, it is not less true 
that ‘“‘a proper confidence in one’s own standards, in one’s 
own judgment, in one’s own abilities, is so important for the 
full development of intellectual capacity and social dignity 
and happiness, that it ought to be considered a duty of every 
one who holds the place of a guide or teacher to implant it in 
the subjects of his care, whether communities or individuals.” 
The breast of an apostle—he who forbids any one to think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think, or to be wise 
in his own conceit, who ranks “‘ boasters” with “ blasphem- 
ers’’—yet swelled with conscious pride at the recollection of 
an honorable birthplace ; and, in virtue of sych a birthplace, 
asserts his privilege beyond the rest. ‘‘I am a man which 
am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia; a citizen of no mean 
city: and I beseech thee suffer ME to speak unto the people.” 
Did Paul bewray his teachings? Did he exalt himself? or 
smite any man on the face? Assuredly not. How could he 
assert such a distinction and not prefer in honor those by 
whom it was achieved for him? how assert it and not make 
his fellowecitizens partakers with him? how assert it and not 
preserve an inheritance—which, as little as any of this earth, 
would not fade away—for every citizen of the same place 
who should come after him ? 


Mr. Wallace’s address was listened to with close at- 
tention and manifest gratification by a crowded audi- 
tory, and has been printed by direction of the Society. 
It is a production of exceptional value, such as was 
confidently anticipated from its distinguished author. 
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. THE NEEDY KNIFE-GRINDER. 


BY GEORGE CANNING. 





FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 
NEEDY Knife-grinder! whither are you going? 
Rough is your road, your wheel is out of order ; 
Bleak blows the blast,—your hat has got a hole in’t, 
So have your breeches! 


Weary Knife-grinder! little think the proud ones 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 

Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, “‘ Knives and 
Scissors to grind, 0!” 


Tell me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 
Was it the squire, or parson of the parish, 

Or the attorney ? 


Was it the squire for killing of his game? 

Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit? 


(Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tom Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 
Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story. 


KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir; 

Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
: Torn in a scuffle. 


Constables came for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 
Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish- 

Stocks for a vagrant. 


I should be glad to drink your honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part I never love to meddle 

7 With politics, sir. 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 
I give thee sixpence! I will see thee d—d first! 
Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance! 
Sordid, unfeeling reprobate ; degraded, 
Spiritless outeast! 





a> 
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MISCELLANEA. 
New Daily Paper in Wilmington. 

Mr. HENRY ECKEL, who for many years has published the 
Delaware State Journal and Statesman, at Wilmington, has 
lately started a daily afternoon newspaper under the title of 
Daily Journal. The material is all new, and, with an attrac- 
tive engraved heading, this new-comer in the field of journal- 
ism presents a bright and inviting appearance. The Journal 
is Democratic in politics, and starts under favorable auspices. 
Mr. Eckel has large experience as a journalist, and will doubt- 
less make his new undertaking successful. The weekly Jour- 
nal and Statesman, which has been in existence for forty-one 
years, will still be continued. 





Purity of Language. 

“Sur,” said an Irish philologist to an anxious inquirer, 
“there is no slang in the collokial expressions of my coun- 
trymen. Ivery word, sur, deseervedly has an honorable 
pedigree, bedad! But corruption is aiting into language, 
and contraction playin’ the divil wid the words of it. Luck, 
if you plaze, at that bastely ‘alms; that was once a word of 
five syllables, and is now a beggar wid wan. Thin luck at 








‘shanty,’ properly ‘shed handy ; and again, at ‘shindy,’ that 
some whelp, too cowardly to fight and too lazy to spake 
classical English, has abbreviated from ‘shindigladation’— 
a most beautiful and expressive term, bedad! significant of 
the manly sport that lint so much glory and renown to the 
sons of ould Ireland. It’s a sorrow and a shame !—it is—and 
the world is sufferin’ from it the day, bedad!”’ 





Question. 

WHO, says the London Saturday Review can enjoy a chat 
with a man who always talks of women as females, and of a 
man as an individual ; who never begins a thing, but always 
commences it; who does not choose, but elects; who does 
not help, but facilitates; who does not supply, but caters; 
not buy, but always purchases; who calls a beggar a mendi- 
cant; with whom a servant is always a domestic, where he 
is not a menial; who does not say anything, but states it, 
and does not end, but terminates it; who calls a house a 
residence, in which he does not live, but resides; with whom 
place is a locality, and things do not happen, but transpire. 





Spirit of the Age. 

A DISTINGUISHED admiral in our navy tells a good one of 
his ten-year-old lad, a very bright boy who has been care- 
fully brought up in the Episcopal church. Coming home 
from school the other day he informed his mother that, in 
common with all the boys in school, he had that day received 
twenty-five bad marks. “For what, pray?” ‘Oh, because 
the teacher asked us to repeat the second commandment, 
and none of us did it.” ‘Why, my boy, you certainly knew 
that. Why did you not repeat it?” “‘Of course I know it, but 
do you think I was going to stand up there and repeat it and 
have all the boys think I was religious !”’ 





Genuine Sorrow. 


DurRInG the Clay and Polk campaign, the admiration of 
the Hon. Walter Brooke, of Mississippi, for the great Ken- 
tuckian led him to bet a pair of matched horses, all the stock 
he had, on the result; and this though a strict member of 
the Presbyterian church. Of course he lost, and of course 
he was “churched” for gaming. ‘ All we ask of you, Mr. 
Brooke,” said the minister, during the trial, “is to acknow 
ledge that you are sorry, and promise to sin no more.” 
“Sorry ?’’ asked Mr. Brooke, rising from his seat with an 
air of injured innocence; ‘‘sorry? My dear brother, when 
I think of those beautiful bays, gone from my gaze forever, 
I can truly say, with my hand upon my heart, that no trans- 
action of my life gives me more genuine sorrow than this.” 





Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

...A COUNTRY curate complained to old Dr. Ruth that he 
received only five pounds for preaching a certain sermon at 
Oxford. ‘Five pounds!” said the doctor; ‘why I would n't 
have preached that sermon for fifty!” 


... WHEN Handel once undertook, in a crowded church, to 
play the dismissal on a very fine organ there, the whole con- 
gregation became so entranced with delight that not an in- 
dividual could stir, till at length the usual organist came 
impatiently forward and took his seat, saying, in a tone of 
acknowledged superiority: ‘‘You cannot dismiss a congre- 
gation. See how I can disperse them.” 

...A SCOTCHMAN, observing that the once white linen of 
one of his employés had, through long absence of soap and 
water, become a hazy black, inquired, as a prelude to a 
homily on cleanliness, how often he had his shirt washed. 
“Once a month,” was the reply. “‘ Why, I require two shirts 
a week.” ‘“‘Twa sarks in a week!” ejaculated Robbie; “‘ ye 
maun be a dirty deevil!”’ 


...HOSPITABLE Host.—Does any gentleman say pudden? 
PRECISE GUEST.—No, sir! No gentleman says pudden! 
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CONVENIENT LAMP-HOLDER, 


Designed for Country Printing Offices. 





The above cut represents this useful article attached to the case. 
It is very desirable in towns where gas has not been introduced. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the 
lower case or either side of the upper case, and every part of the 
upper and lower cases can be reached without the hand coming in 
contact with the lamp or lamp-ho!der. 


Fig. 2. 


Price of Lamp-Holder (Fig. 2), without Lamp, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 706 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables are clearly printed on stout cards 
of convenient size:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10X11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Job of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
three pieces being used for either size. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PIcA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Book.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pear]) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
examples. 

TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR 
ANY WORrRK.—With explanations and examples. 

Price, 25 cents per set. By mail, 30 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 706 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA PROOF PRESS. 





The above press consists of a cast-iron bed supported by two 
iron frames. 

The large iron cylinder is of sufficient weight to give the requi- 
site impression. Its surface is covered with a blanket. 

The frame is furnished with a handsome walnut closet, to hold 
an ink roller and damp paper. Thé door, when let down, can be 
used as a distributing table. Size of bed, 8% X31. Price, $50. 

FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





American Encyclopedia of Printing.......+-.+e.ess+« #10 00 
De Vinne’s Printers’ Price List. ..........+.++.+ ccecnbeasese - 40 
BERND Ty ROBO 660n 0000 ccesvcccccccsceccccssccveccccoccoses 5 00 
Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation..........-.scessceseeeeeees 1 50 
The American Printer........scccccecceccccecceccscccececcess - 150 


Kivian’s Typographic Calculator. ........---+s+eeeceeseseeees 50 


FOR SALK BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED CARD CUTTER. 





This Card Cutter has a wood bed with a drawer, and runs with 
a string. It cuts 28 inches in length, and from a half-inch toa 
half-sheet of card board in width. 

The gauge is adjusted to any desired size, without the inconve- 
nience of thumb-screws, by a rack and pinion accurately cut by 
special machinery adapted to the purpose, and always maintains a 
position perfectly parallel with the knife. Price, $40. Boxing, $2. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE. 


One second-hand No. 6 WASHINGTON HAND PREss. Platen 
264114 inches; bed 291¢46inches, This press is in perfect order, 
and is practically as good as new. Price, $300. 
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MONKEYS SIRED MANKIND 
DARWIN THEORY 
DIGNIFIED ROYAL ANCESTRY 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


SE VENT Y=SIX 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 





WINTER NIGHTS 


SPRING 
DEAD FROST KING 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
WEATHER STATISTICS | 
WoNveRFuL Accuracy if ArmospyeRic PRoGNoszics 
Uniyeo Syaryes Signal Service 





MARKET REPORTS 
Emeqrrassing Finqnerl Flucrugzions 
Feqryers Conyinue Fligyry 





DouBLe GREAT Pri , 10 A—$7.45 


' METROPOLITAN 
CHEERFUL Country MANSION 
SUBURBAN RETREATS 


LI M’LEESTER, ERS, PHILADEL 
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H. Hoe & Company’s 


PATENT 


Rewspaper Addeessing Hacking, 








THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, 18 SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG, 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE 
THOUSAND AN HOUR, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or 
injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a 
hand-roller, these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus 
until each name in turn has come under the impression lever. 

The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy 
adjustment prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


R. HOE & CO., 
Printing Press, Machine, anil Saw anutactarers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


PEI A DELPHI A. 


PRINTING INK WORKS. 


& 
E 
Fi 
4 
at 
a 
3 
. 
: 
© 
a 
TH 
3] 
: 


News Ink, for fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
“ Power Presses (Drum Cylinder) .15 to .20 
Hand Presses 


Deep Red..... 
Lake... ....... 


Ultramarine, fine 
Bronze Blue 
Light Blue. 


Green, deep dark... ban dom on 
Parle BeeOR eo 06s cc cccccccccccccccs veces. covces Gs 





Patexteo Apait 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy 

Scientific American Ink 

American Agriculturist Ink 40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer........ 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) .. -1,00, 1.50, 2.00 
BEOWR oo vncc.cesnsccc cesses ccoss 1,00, 1.50, 2.00, 3,00 
Gold Size (Brown, Yellow, Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
GROROE oo css co cccg cv sectinscnccceccocce cs ceseck DO 
ove ccccceceee kh BO 

A hee 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


ANALINE INKS. 
5 00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


Fikostnisedegatiscaekee 
MAGOMIG, 6.00000 ccrceccccceed 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


| 
| 
} 


‘3901498 PION 69 ‘ON ‘TOIGIO WYOA MIN 


Job Ink, for dry and calender paper, will not 

set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.60, 2.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink,..... 1,00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printers’ Varnish, weak, medium, strong, 30, .40,.50 
Boiled Oil........+...per gallon...... 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish .........«+.+-5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
POSTER INKS. 


Ink for Bag Work.....:... Prete tetity: Special rates 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISH. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & Co., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of 


the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 
(full count), ready for use. 








REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872. 





SIZES OF | wm WHITE OR BLUE. [Fancy | | MONTHLY STATEMENTS | 
RULED BILL-HEADS. — | APO ee, Gat ES Rp ENO SeE CETS 
' | 12 Ib. | 141b. | 16 Ib. | l san 14 Ib. || } as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 








a 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold.. '$4.40| $5.00: $5. 60) $5.50 12 @ 9 | 8 % 6 4 j nae 
4 ” oe “ “ ..! 230) 2.60) 2,90) 2.80 To Cap ‘To Cap) To Cap To Cap | To Cap| (14 Note) 
gs: “  «@ ..) 1,60! 1.80! 2.00) 1.90 
8 ‘“* Long Fold — 1.25) 140, 1.60) 1.50 $1.12 $1.40 $1. 50 $1.85 | $2.70) $2.25 











—=—_—— 





z= The ‘above prices : are for single 1000. On orders: for - 10,000 0 or r over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 








SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. 10 Ib. Letter. |12 Ib. Letter.. 4 1b, Note. | 5 1b. Note. | 6Ib. Note. |8 Ib. Packet Note. 


Per Ream. .. $2. 15 $3.25 | 83. 75 _ $1. 38 $1.63 $1. 88 





‘We keep a . full line of First-class Writing and Ledger ease _ 


IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-OAP, 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


velopes, Printers’ Garis and Blanks, ‘Patent Gags and Direction Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
@SINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@ 


———  o<—- - 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


Ruled Paper for Pooks or Planks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies ; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


t# Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Printers visiting the city are inrited to our new location, even if not wishing to purchase, and examine our 
stock, as well as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. 


THOMAS W. PRICE COMPANY, 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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COLA LIAS & @ WAP Ay it | aS “ny ne) r§ 
Aorth American 


PYPE FOUNDRY 


PRINTERS’ sumsientiinc WAREHOUSE, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, 


DDC AD) EP ODOR. 


—_——_—-——___e@ao———— 


STEREOTYPING | AND ELECTROTYPING 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


~_ 
> 





G2 


~ il 


—_ 





OUR TYPE CANNOT BE SURPASSED FOR TOUGHNESS 
AND CONSEQUENT DURABILITY. 





We give special attention to 


THE PROPORTIONS OF FONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 





esses and Wood Cype. 


BLACK AND COLORED INKS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW 
At 12 cents per pound, delivered at our Foundry. 





